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Departmental Analysis 


Analyzing Departments Which are Operating at a Loss 


JoHN J. MacKay 


NALYZING a department which is 
operating at a loss goes back to the 
same fundamental analytical merchandis- 
ing acts which would be considered if we 
were setting up an entirely new depart- 
ment. In other words, 
we must consider the 
following: 
1. Is there a demand 
for the merchan- 


2.I1f so, can we 
supply it? 

3. If we can supply 
it, can we do so 
profitably ? 

In the case of the department operating 
at a loss, we are ever so much better off 
in our analysis than if we were setting up 
an entirely new department. Here we 
have one thing which we do not have in 
the case of setting up the new department, 
and that is the fact that, be it good or bad, 
we have had some definite experience. 

Let us suppose, then, that a department, 
which we shall call department number 
X, is operating at a loss. We want to 
make a complete analysis of the situation 
and place a finger on the cause or causes. 
How shall we begin? 

In the first place, we have to clear the 
mind of all prejudices which we have had, 
either for or against the department. Like 


PLAN of analysis for 

weak departments will do 
much to put them on a profit- 
dise ? able basis. Here such a plan is 
given in detail, one that has 
proved of great value at Lord 
and Taylor, New York. 


Descartes, we have to make the mind a 
“clean slate.” We must forget notions 
and ideas we may have had, either for or 
against the department, and go back to a 
complete review of the situation, with as 
fresh and unbiased a 
viewpoint as is hu- 
manly possible to as- 
sume. In other words, 
we must lift our heads 
up out of the im- 
mediate problem and 
get a wider horizon— 
an outsider’s view—a 
fresh aspect. How are 
we to get this fresh view? One way 
would be by considering the problem as if 
the department did not exist and acting as 
if we were setting up an entirely new de- 
partment. Then decisions will be wiser 
if we have had a certain experience to go 
by. Figures will guide us, if we do not 
let them entirely govern us. Hence, we 
should use all figures and facts with wis- 
dom and discretion. 


The Demand for the Merchandise 


Analyzing the department, then, as if 
we were starting an entirely new one, 
brings us to the first question: 

Is there a demand for the merchandise? 


The answer to this question will pro- 
vide an abrupt check on all our previous 
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reasoning. What if we have been going 
along on the wrong assumption that there 
was a demand? If there is a customer de- 
sire, and this desire manifests itself in a 
demand, then we come to other considera- 
tions ; but if there is no demand, we might 
just as well stop, if we are considering the 
department only from the point of view 
of immediate profit. Cases will be men- 
tioned later where departments might 
profitably be maintained, in spite of loss 
in dollars. 

The consideration of demand is essen- 
tially a consideration of factors outside the 
department, and also outside the store. 
This shows how well informed the mod- 
ern merchant today has to be on general 
conditions. We have to ask ourselves 
frankly such questions as “What is the 
general economic condition in the country 
or section?” “What sort of people live in 
the city in which we operate?” “What is 
their average income?” “Is there enough 
customer desire to make a good demand 
for merchandise of department X?” 
“What is the situation of our store with 
respect to the best shopping district of the 
city, and where is department X situated 
in our store?” “What are our competitors’ 
stores in number, type, and location?” 
“Do they carry a similar department, and 
is it profitable?” If we get answers spe- 
cific enough to these questions to con- 
vince us that there is a demand and that 
it will be large enough to make the de- 
partment profitable, then our first ques- 
tion is answered, and we can go on to 
other considerations. 


Supplying the Demand 


The second question is, “Can we supply 
the demand?” This involves a considera- 
tion of questions more internal in char- 
acter. Assuming that department X has 
been established long enough to give us 


figures upon which we can form a reliable 
deduction, past experience can help us. 

Still reasoning generally, we ask our- 
selves questions such as, “Is the store lo- 
cated to supply the demand successfully ?” 
“Is our store of the type to undertake 
distributing this type of merchandise?” 
“What are our merchandise sources and 
are they adequate?” “Where do our com- 
petitors get their merchandise?” ‘What is 
the location of the department in our own 
and competitors’ stores?” ‘What are our 
physical arrangements?” ‘What would 
we consider a well-rounded stock by classi- 
fication and item, and what would the in- 
vestment in dollars be?” ‘Can we get a 
buyer adequate in taste and judgment?” 
An answer to these questions (if affirma- 
tive) will enable us to go on to other con- 
siderations. 


Supplying the Demand Profitably 


The third question is, assuming we can 
supply the demand, ‘Can we do so profit- 
ably?” This involves the consideration of 
further questions still more internal in 
character, and frequently the question (as- 
suming the department is still running at 
a loss) of present policy. We can divide 
these questions briefly, for the purpose of 
analysis, into three groups. They are: (a) 
sales, (b) expense, and (c) general policy. 

(a) Sales are the touchstone of a de- 
partment’s success. If we do not sell, we 
do not succeed. It may be that in our case 
we do not sell enough to make the de- 
partment a success. Hence we must un- 
dertake a whole line of reasoning, all 
affecting sales, somewhat as follows: Is 
our merchandise of the right type, color, 
style, sizes, and price? Are credits too 
high? Are reductions too high? Is our 
advertising the right type? Do we dis- 
play well? Have we a good buyer? Do 
we need style assistance ? 

Secondly (b), expense plays an impor- 
tant factor in a department’s financial suc- 
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cess. This important question might be 
analyzed thoroughly under the three fol- 
lowing heads: 
1. Buying, selling, clerical, stock, 
and personnel expense 
2. Advertising expense 
3. General expense. 


Frequently the question of our dis- 
counts arises at this point. A better trade 
discount will increase the department’s 
profit. 

Thirdly (c), the question of general 
store policy enters here. It may be that 
either (1) the department is not conform- 
ing to the general store policy in either 
having merchandise of a type lower or 
higher than that decided upon, or (2) that 
the store policy dees not fit in this par- 
ticular case, and an exception ought to be 
made here; and it may be that the de- 
partment is being carried at a loss now, 
with a view towards its future profit. 


An Analysis Form 


There are so many possible points to be 
considered in analyzing a department op- 


erating at a loss that a condensed way 
would be an advantage, if it could cover 
all salient points. Here at Lord and Tay- 
lor, it was my privilege to work out such 
a form, when, as an assistant merchandise 
manager, I was investigating departments 
operating at a loss in my division. This 
form is by no means perfect, but believing 
that it may be of help, it is included here 
as an example of one method of analysis. 
Full figures are included, a combination 
of two departments being given, in order 
to show the complete form fully worked 
out. 


1. A, The department’s present standing 
B. Our vision for it 


Il. A. Experience to date—Figures 


1. Net Sales 

2. Net Sales to date 

3. Comments 

4. Sales, Division to date 


. B. Personnel 
III. Analysis 
IV. Recommendations 
V. Follow Up 


The Form Fully Worked Out 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT X 
February 7, 1927 


I. A. Its present standing 


(See attached shopping report of February 1, 1927) 


B. Our vision for it 


Consensus of opinion of both comparison shopper and Mr. MacKay is that the 
department most worthy emulation is that of Brown and Jones from view- 


point of 
a. Investment 
b. Class of Merchandise 
c. Appearance 


II. Experience to date 





A. Figures 1923 1924 1925 1926 
RN chsh Ssicsiaabisedenase 225,999 244,615 275,012 250,648 
Reductions ................. 7,540 9,524 5,518 10,379 
Ending Stock (Cost) 34,476 35,027 52,343 49,142 
EER aeeecerr 18,661 15,321 22,536 17,142 
Turnover ou... 6.89 6.73 7.66 4.75 

Sales 1927—Jamuary 2.0.........cccccccecessssesessscseesssoees $27,424 
1926—J anuary 23,883 


February to date.........cccccsccsseceseeees 1,200 
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B. Personnel 
1. Former buyer (brief résumé) 
2. Present buyer (brief résumé) 
3. Present situation 
a. Mr. Blank appointed assistant buyer 
b. Need of buyer for departments X, Y, and Z 


III. Analysis 
A. From figures 
1. Decrease in sales 
2. Increase in mark-on 
3. Increase in reductions 
4. Decrease in profit and turnover 


B. From actual experience 
Up to this year our department X has shown a good profit for the year, with 
peaks of $297,303 sales in 1919 and a net profit of $33,482 for the same year. 
Since then, our business has gradually fallen off to a low of $146,693 in sales 
and low profit of $9,581 in 1922. If we only realize our plan of $75,000 sales 
for the fall of 1927, giving us $140,130 sales for the year, we shall have had 
our lowest year since 1918, when sales were $123,311, for the year. 


C. Reviewing this department from our outline, we reach the following conclusion. 

1. Sales are influenced by the simplification of the silhouette. 

2. We must watch our experience month by month for the remainder of this year. 

3. As a result of our experience, a constriction of floor space and stock may be 
necessary, in order to decrease expenses and thus save profit. 

4. A change in personnel may be necessary to avoid heavy buying expenses. 

5. Due to the comparatively large number of transactions in this department 
(130,869 in 1926), we feel that service rendered to our customers will be 
fully justified, in case only a small net profit is earned. Hence the need to 
cut down expenses, while still maintaining our service, in order to maintain 
a fair net profit. 


IV. Recommendation: 

Immediate acquisition of a good buyer 

Policy of watchful waiting until department is straightened out 

Installation of a perpetual inventory system 

Price zoning with definite merchandise standards 

Purchase of more prestige merchandise 

Better supervision from merchandise office and forceful leadership from buyer 

No promotions of price-cut merchandise, but building up of steady volume through 
good merchandise, fair profit, and perfect service. 


OPENS > 


V. Follow up (January 15, 1928) 


A following-out of the recommendations made on February 7, 1927, have apparently 
given us excellent results in every case. A continuation of the present healthy and 
profitable condition is confidently looked for. 


Good Will and Prestige These are concerned with intangible, but 


But there are other considerations be- "ome the less important, values. One of 
sides those we have mentioned which must these is good will, and the other prestige. 
be taken into account when either setting Good will may be defined as the tend- 
up an entirely new department, or ana-  ency of the general public to think well 
lyzing one which is operating at a loss. of and to purchase at a store, because of a 
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pleasant impression, either from experi- 
ence or from hearsay. That this desire to 
return is worth actual money there is no 
doubt, as evidenced by the part good will 
plays on financial statements. Built up 
over a period of years, good will is a tre- 
mendous human force, comparable to pub- 
lic opinion, and is manifested by actual 
buying. Hence, we may often be called 
on to decide whether or not the good will 
we build up in a department through serv- 
ice contacts and merchandise offerings (or 
both) is worth the loss in dollars. Fre- 
quently it is. 

The prestige of a house might be de- 
fined as the distinction it enjoys with the 
public and among its competitors for su- 
periority and leadership. Good will makes 
prestige. ‘Enhancing one’s prestige” or 
“building up prestige’’ may mean either 
(a) being the first to introduce something 
in service or merchandise which later is 
justified by its character and soundness, or 
(b) maintaining a continual superiority 
in merchandise and service presentation. 
Hence we often have to decide if the loss 
in dollars in a department is more than 
compensated for by the prestige brought 
to the house. Frequently it is. 

Again, a department may be operating 
at a loss, and even maintained in this 
status, because the management is look- 
ing far ahead, and see in it good possi- 
bilities for future profits. 

These are no new problems to the 


modern merchant. We have them within 
many paying departments. Frequently we 
have to carry a nonprofitable classification 
along with the paying ones, because to 
carry the merchandise creates good will 
and enhances the prestige of the whole 
department. So with the store. Whole 
departments have to be carried, and new 
movements inaugurated and supported, be- 
cause the world moves on, and if we are 
to lead we must pay the price of leader- 
ship. And often the loss incurred is like 
bread cast upon the water—found again 
after many days. 

Analyzing a department which is oper- 
ating at a loss, then, means giving it a 
complete review from the fresh viewpoint 
of starting an entirely new department, 
plus whatever light our experience and 
figures may throw upon the problem. We 
must also keep in mind the conserving of 
our good will and prestige. A form for 
the analysis will be helpful, provided it 
covers the salient points, which may differ 
with the different departments. But, 
fundamentally, we must consider the de- 
mand, the supply, and our ability to fur- 
nish the merchandise at a profit. And 
above all, we must look up and look out, 
reviewing the situation from the broad 
viewpoint. A fresh and impartial judg- 
ment will help us to an intelligent deci- 
sion. And often the lack of present profits 
will appear insignificant when the value 
of good will, prestige, or future profit pos- 
sibilities is considered. 


a ae 
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Buying and Merchandising Division 


Merchandise Testing in Retail 
Organizations 


JoHN W. WINGATE AND ELMER O. SCHALLER 


ERCHANDISE testing by retail or 

consumer agencies, as distinct from 
testing by producers, received a remark- 
able impetus in 1928. It is true that the 
greatest of consuming organizations, the 
United States Government, has been test- 
ing and setting specifications for a long 
time, the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards being separately established in 1903. 
In a small way, departments of home eco- 
nomics and women’s magazines have been 
testing goods and advising consumers in 
making wise selections. The approval of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, for ex- 
ample, has considerable influence with 
many women. Among retailers who pre- 
fer to regard themselves as purchasing 
agents for the consumer rather than as 
distributors for the manufacturer testing, 
with a few outstanding exceptions, has 
been left in the hands of department 
buyers who have often lacked the technical 
knowledge and generally the apparatus 
necessary to test carefully for qualities of 
construction and durability. Many stores 
expected the comparison department to 
assist the buyer in such tests and others 
appointed inspectors in the receiving de- 
partment for such goods as men’s clothing 
—to make sure that garment measure- 
ments and perhaps quality came up to 
standards set by the merchandise man- 
ager. But comparison department and in- 
spector both often lacked equipment or 


technical training to determine in advance 
the kind of wear or serviceability the 
merchandise would give when used by the 
consumer. Public-testing laboratories, with 
facilities for such tests, were, and are, 
called upon to make occasional tests for 
retailers, but were too remote from the 
stores to be used regularly and buyers 
were loath to call in outside assistance. 


Outstanding Retail Laboratories 


The outstanding examples of real test- 
ing laboratories in retail organizations are 
probably Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany and the T. Eaton Company of Can- 
ada. The former established their analyti- 
cal laboratory fifteen years ago, realizing 
that mail-order success depends upon a 
“broad guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money back,” and that a bureau was a 
most practical agency for avoiding cus- 
tomer complaints. This department is now 
a virtual miniature United States Bureau 
of Standards. As Dr. E. H. Harvey, 
chief chemist, says, “Our catalogue in- 
cludes some 33,000 items and our staff of 
ten scrutinize this merchandise from every 
angle. It is our object to be able to say 
that any particular commodity we catalog 
is the best that can be purchased any- 
where, at the price we charge.” A page 
in this concern’s catalogue advertises the 
laboratory and says to its customers, ‘No 
matter what you select, it must stand the 
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exacting tests of our laboratory and con- 
form to our rigid standards of quality.” 
While the Montgomery Ward labora- 
tory is probably the largest of any store 
in the world, it finds a close counterpart 
in the research bureau of the T. Eaton 
Company which established laboratories in 
Toronto and Winnipeg in 1916-1917, the 
pioneer step in this direction in Canada. 
Six chemists are employed in Toronto. 
Among the department stores, little was 


done until recently, although William 
Filene’s Sons Company, in Boston, the 
Marshall Field Company, and probably 
a few others did some testing. 


Recent Developments in Testing 
But last year the following develop- 
ments occured: 
1. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association organized a testing bu- 
reau specializing in textiles, a bureau 
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of which any of the Association’s 
thousands of member stores may avail 
themselves. 

R. H. Macy and Company developed 
the work of a small but active labor- 
atory established late in 1927. A large 
number of merchandise standards 
have already been established. 

The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion, composed of eight department 
stores, among them Lord and Taylor, 
has founded an analytical bureau that 
is centralizing testing and specifica- 
tion work, although for the time be- 
ing it is using outside testing labora- 
tories. 

Abraham and Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, 
have also just organized a testing lab- 
oratory, feeling that dependence upon 
outside testing is not satisfactory. 
The J. C. Penney Company has just 
completed a test of 305 items in order 
to ensure that its stores are carrying 
the best possible merchandise at the 
prices featured. 

The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has inaugurated a “certification” 
plan whereby manufacturers are 
asked to certify that their products 
comply with Bureau specifications. 
About 200 master specifications are 
suggested and over 3000 manufactur- 
ers have already subscribed to about 
150 of these. While the specifications, 
so far, apply largely to producers’ 
goods, there are some house-furnish- 
ings included, and retailers and pos- 
sibly consumers will be able to know 
which items meet these government 
specifications. 

A group of consumers, headed by 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, co- 
authors of Your Money’s Worth, 
have organized a “Consumers’ Club” 
that distributes to members a list of 
items of everyday use. In one column 


appear recommended articles or for- 
mulas and in the second appear arti- 
cles not recommended, because of 
quality, price, or unsuitability for 
alleged use. 


If within a year so many similar devel- 
opments can take place, it is evident that 
retailers and at least some consuming 
groups are unwilling to depend wholly on 
manufacturers’ statements for technical 
information that will throw light on 
whether or not goods will give satisfac- 
tion. 


Testing a Phase of Specialization 
in Merchandising 


The establishment of the testing bureau 
is the latest expression of the growth of 
specialization in merchandising. Once the 
buyer used to perform all merchandising 
functions. Now, to assist him, there is a 
merchandise manager for stock and price 
manipulation, a stylist for forecasting 
styles and introducing more artistic mer- 
chandise, a comparison department for 
keeping tabs on competition, a central 
market representative for getting better 
styles and better prices, a central receiv- 
ing department for checking and marking 
purchases, and a training department for 
developing intelligent salesmanship. The 
testing bureau is simply a new set of eyes 
and ears to provide technical facts that 
cannot be gained by superficial examina- 
tion. 

Such a bureau is more necessary today 
than formerly, because, while yesterday’s 
buyer spent a lifetime mastering one line 
of goods, today’s buyer is chosen for his 
knowledge of merchandising rather than 
merchandise. The knowledge of the goods 
themselves has to be picked up at short 
notice; buyers are hardly the technical ex- 
perts they once were, even though they 
know more about sales promotion, stock 
control, and profit making. They have 
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greater need of availing themselves of test- 
ing laboratories. 

Again, consumers are demanding more 
from goods. They want style but not dim- 
inution in quality. It is hard to choose the 
best from the great array of products, 
whether nationally advertised or unadver- 
tised. A store’s greatest ambition is to 
gain the confidence of the consumer so that 
she will feel that every article carried is 
as good a value as she can get for her 
money. While stores are principally inter- 
ested in stocking what sells readily, all 
have to select from the great mass of 
manufacturers’ offerings those goods that 
will bring most repeat sales—that is, give 
the greatest satisfaction in use. A testing 
bureau is a potent means of prevailing 
upon customers to depend for good quality 
on the store’s expertness in buying rather 
than upon their own skill or upon na- 
tionally advertised brands. 


Functions of a Store Laboratory 


The functions of a store testing labora- 
tory may be listed under the following 


heads: 


1. Aid in merchandise selection 
2. Establishment of merchandise standards 
and specifications for resale merchandise 
3. Testing and setting of standards for 
store supplies 
4. Analysis of merchandise of which custo- 
mers have complained 
5. Comparison of qualities of goods with 
those in other stores 
6. Check on advertisements for technical 
accuracy of statement 
7. Determination of specific advantages of 
goods for publicity purposes: 
a. Newspaper copy 
b. Salesperson’s selling talks 
c. Educational displays 
8. Elimination of merchandise that violates 
store’s code of ethics 
9. Determination of composition of import 
goods so as to keep duty rates at a mini- 
mum 
10. Consultation with sources of supply to 
assist in production of goods more in line 
with consumer requirements 


Merchandise Selection 


1. The laboratory of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association is in a good 
position to aid in merchandise selection 
because of its location in the New York 
market. Complete analyses of various fab- 
rics will be made from $10 to $15 each. 
Consumer serviceability tests for textiles 
are made for $3 each. This particularly 
useful test includes tensile strength, color 
fastness (to light, perspiration, wet and 
dry cleaning), shrinkage, measurements, 
appearance after washing, etc. 

Such tests aid in making selections frora 
among different venders’ offerings of about 
the same price. No store carries all 
brands; a choice must be made in such 
items as sheets, towels, and hosiery. Tech- 
nical quality, of course, is only one factor 
in selection. Style, price, uniform stand- 
ard, convenience of package or design, 
prestige, and continued availability must 
also be considered. These factors fre- 
quently outweigh technical superiority. 
For instance, a large buying office recently 
faced the problem of deciding between 
two brands of sheets to be stocked by its 
twenty-two member stores. The ‘sheets 
were considered from the standpoints of 
washability, tensile strength, price, appear- 
ance, assortments, service, and advertising. 
One washed about 8 per cent more times 
than the other, had greater tensile strength, 
and was slightly lower in price. But it had 
a heavy, fuzzy appearance due to lack of 
singeing ; it was turned out only in white, 
it was the only item in the vender’s line, 
its delivery was slow and uncertain, and 
the brand name was unknown to the pub- 
lic. The other, less durable and higher in 
price, had a beautiful smooth finish and 
came in a variety of colors. Pillow slips 
were included in the line, deliveries were 
prompt, and the line was widely adver- 
tised. The second sheet, inferior from the 
standpoint of the testing laboratory, was 
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selected, chiefly on the basis of its appear- 
ance. In this case, the national advertis- 
ing was not a direct factor in the decision 
because the manufacturer was prevailed 
upon to allow the sheets to be sold under 
the group’s private brand. Style and con- 
venience, then, often outweigh intrinsic 
utility but the latter remains a factor that 
must generally be taken into consideration. 


Standards 


2. Standards set by a testing bureau 
must vary in relation to merchandise uses. 
Colors that are fast for winter suits may 
not be fast for bathing suits. A towel 
should be washable more often than a 
curtain. A higher percentage of weight- 
ing may be allowed for satin than for 
chiffon, but in both cases the consumer 
should be protected against rapid dete- 
rioration. Size measurement, however, 
should be generally standardized so that 
a woman who buys a 36 dress and a 36 
brassiére will find that both fit. Most 
widely advertised brands already meet rea- 
sonable standards so that testing develop- 
ment will affect only the few that are un- 
desirable. 

3. In testing such items as coal, gaso- 
line, twine, and bags, some of the labora- 
tories are setting standards for supplies as 
well as for resale merchandise. Standards 
for heat or power-producing ability and 
strength help keep the expense bill as low 
as is consistent with satisfactory results. 


Customer Complaints and Comparisons 


4. About one half of the tests per- 
formed by the laboratory of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association arise out of 
customers’ complaints. By actually deter- 
mining the cause of failure to give satis- 
faction, these tests allow the buyer to work 
with the producer to turn out more satis- 
factory goods in the future. 





5. In making comparisons with other 
stores, the superficial examination of the 
comparison shopper is often insufficient. 
The J. C. Penney Company recently se- 
lected about 100 items from stock for 
comparison with about 200 items of com- 
petitors. Two sets of tests were made: 
(1) chemical and physical qualities deter- 
mined by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association laboratory, and (2) a consum- 
ers’ test made by eight experts: buyers and 
shoppers. The first, revealing technical 
quality, and the second, appearance, com- 
bined to enable this concern to offer more 
satisfactory values for the money. 


Publicity Statements 


6. Manufacturers cannot always be 
safely relied upon for the accuracy of tech- 
nical statements appearing in advertise- 
ments. As a California store writes, “We 
feel that in the final analysis the customer 
is not interested in what the manufactur- 
ers told us but is merely interested in what 
we told them.” Accordingly, this store 
tests silk goods for washability, marking 
each bolt either washable or nonwashable. 

7. The analytical laboratory of Mont- 
gomery Ward provides many of the talk- 
ing points that make the catalogue such a 
convincing advertising medium. The prin- 
ciple applies also to newspaper copy and 
the teaching of salespeople, either through 
merchandise manuals or oral instruction. 
The laboratory can also help in arranging 
educational displays of interest to both 
salesclerk and consumer. 


Elimination of Poor Merchandise 


8. There are some articles that a store 
should not sell because they are dangerous 
or unsuitable for their alleged purpose. 
There are gas appliances that liberate the 
deadly carbon monoxide, electrical appli- 
ances that are not fireproof, silver cleaners 
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that are poisonous, ice boxes that do not 
keep food reasonably cold, facial prepara- 
tions that are worthless. By means of 
tests, the store is able to safeguard con- 
sumers who could discover the shortcom- 
ings only by use and then perhaps only 
after serious damage has occurred or large 
unwise expenditures made. Few stores as 
yet dare to eliminate articles that are in 
public demand although tests indicate that 
they are of poor quality at the price. 
Montgomery Ward, however, recently 
eliminated from their line a number of 
fast-selling drug preparations of an inju- 
rious nature. And often retail organiza- 
tions are at least installing and recom- 
mending private brands in lieu of de- 
manded articles when they find the latter 
unsatisfactory. 


Imports 


9. When the exact composition of im- 
ported textiles is not known, the goods 
are likely to be classified to carry the high- 
est duty rate. One large association of 
stores feels that testing of import samples 
will lead to considerable savings in duty. 
For instance, where silk is the component 
material of chief value in clothing the 
duty is 60 per cent, but only 35 per cent 
where cotton is the chief material. 


Improvements in Production 


10. Perhaps the outstanding movement 
in the whole field of business is the closer 
codperation between retailer and producer 
to provide the customer with the wanted 
merchandise. Manufacturers are already 
leaning on retailers for style suggestions 
and will probably more and more turn to 
them to discover what technical qualities 
are necessary for consumer satisfaction. 


Private and Public Laboratories 


The expense of testing apparatus has 
led most stores to depend on outside bu- 


reaus for what testing they have done but 
this plan is not wholly satisfactory. The 
variety of the work to be performed indi- 
cates that the laboratory should be easily 
accessible and wholly devoted to the task 
of ascertaining the customer viewpoint in 
devising standards. The public bureau is 
too remote for prompt and constant use. 
Its viewpoint is technical; its reports are 
sometimes phrased in language the buyer 
hardly understands. It gives the facts but 
does not interpret them in the light of 
consumer needs or of the manufacturers’ 
ability to produce. Again, buyers are loath 
to call in an outside bureau and publicly 
admit their lack of technical knowledge. 

For very large stores, the private lab- 
oratory seems desirable, if the wide range 
of functions listed above are to be per- 
formed. Most stores, however, will prob- 
ably make what use they can of the facili- 
ties of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association before investing in their own 
equipment. The smaller convenience stores 
will continue to depend largely on manu- 
facturers’ brands, however, except that 
they may often introduce those lines that 
have been chosen as the best by their big 
brothers that do a careful testing job. 
Even if testing is limited to a few big 
stores and groups of stores, it is sure to 
make its influence felt wherever goods are 
bought and sold. 


UNIT CONTROL STUDIES 
Men’s Clothing 


The two generally accepted stock-con- 
trol types are dollar control and unit con- 
trol. For the successful control of men’s 
clothing, a perpetual unit or piece control 
is highly desirable in addition to the dollar 
control. According to a special bulletin of 
the Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, the perpetual unit con- 
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trol is especially applicable to men’s cloth- 
ing because of two considerations : 


1. “The number of items carried is not 
excessive. The great variety of brands, 
sizes, price lines, and colors which is found 
in small wares or even in women’s ready- 
to-wear is not found in men’s clothing. 
This means, of course, that the number 
of entries necessary is not excessive, a fac- 
tor which limits the application of perpet- 
ual piece control in some lines. It also 
means that the piece record set-up is rela- 
tively simple. 

2. “Each unit of merchandise has a high 
value. In one of the men’s clothing stores 
it was found that the average price of 
suits sold was $47 and the average price 
of sales in overcoats was $60. These two 
lines comprised about 73 per cent of the 
store’s annual volume of business. The 
piece-control clerk stated that about 50 
sale entries were made daily. This figure, 
of course, varies in the different stages of 
the season but is estimated to be the usual 
number per day, and seems to be repre- 
sentative of the stores of this class. It is 
estimated that on the whole the ratio of 
the value of a normal sale in men’s cloth- 
ing to the value of a sale in men’s fur- 
nishings is 25 to 1. That is, it takes 25 
piece record entries in men’s furnishings 
to 1 in men’s clothing to obtain the same 
sales volume. This indicates that it is 
much easier to use perpetual piece control 
for men’s clothing than for men’s furnish- 
ings.” 

Perpetual unit control will not do away 
with the necessity of physical inventory or 
stock taking. It will, however, when prop- 
erly operated, eliminate the necessity of 
the frequent counting of merchandise. Its 
chief purpose is to provide current statis- 
tical information to the buyer or mer- 


1“Perpetual Piece Control as Applied to the Mer- 
chandising of Men’s Clothing,” prepared by Roy G. 
Davis of the Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


chandise manager which will be helpful in 
any buying or selling activity or towards 
the maintaining of a well-balanced stock 
of merchandise. 


Piece Goods 


“Merchandise Control of Piece Goods” 
is the latest study published by the Mer- 
chandise Managers’ Group of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
purpose of the report is ‘“‘to present the 
best features of the different systems of 
control in operation throughout the coun- 
try and to make suggestions which will 
assist in improving the merchandising 
practice in piece-goods sections.” 

The study includes a survey of the pres- 
ent status of the piece-goods business, fol- 
lowed by a consideration of the possibili- 
ties for savings before installing merchan- 
dise control. 

The rest of the study is devoted to mer- 
chandise control, taking up the different 
types that may be used in the piece-goods 
departments. The section on control pro- 
cedure takes up the steps in making the 
merchandise control installation. 

An example of a simple dollar control 
system and another of a more elaborate 
system of unit control are given. The 
appendix contains several examples of de- 
tailed classification of piece-goods depart- 
ments. 


BUYING AND SELLING WEATHER 


That weather not only has direct influ- 
ence on certain seasonal businesses, but has 
a definite influence on the state of mind 
of the business man is the belief of Dr. 
E. E. Free, former editor of The Scien- 
tific American, and Travis Hoke, in their 
new publication, Weather. 

“As a science,” say the authors, “the 
thing is not yet born. There is nothing 


?E. E. Free and T. Hoke, Weather, New York, 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1928. 
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known about root causes and end effects. 
There is merely an admission that the 
problem exists and a realization that it 
can be attacked by scientific methods.” 

When one is optimistic, easily ap- 
proached, easily convinced, then we have 
what the authors call a seller’s day, for 
the “sales resistance” is low and even a 
poor salesman can sell anybody anything 
on seller’s day. Both parties to the trans- 
action will have, temporarily, an exagger- 
ated idea of the value of the goods, of the 
prospects for the future, and of each 
other’s merits as good fellows and sound 
business men. The profit of transactions 
on such days will run chiefly to the seller. 

“But when the mood changes and pessi- 
mism succeeds optimism, then it becomes 
‘buyer’s day.’ Buyers will be unwilling to 
buy and if anything is sold on that day it 
will be sold too cheap; for the seller him- 
self will have become doubtful of its value. 
Profits will be the buyer’s for pessimism 
will lower the ‘asking price.’ 

“The canny business man will attempt, 
of course, to reverse these tendencies of 
his moods. When he feels optimistic, then 
is the time to sell and not buy, for he will 
find his prospective customers in a recep- 
tive mood. But when he feels pessimistic, 
he should buy for nobody can sell him 
anything at prices above mere cost and 
discounts for cash will be amazing. 

“The weather naturally cannot be the 
only factor affecting the swings of business 
even where it concerns individuals. But if 
it should prove true that weather psychol- 
ogy is a factor in business, then the next 
thing to find out is what kinds of weather 


make for what kinds of mind. This done, 
forecast from that new point of view will 
become the most important thing in 
weather science—infinitely more impor- 
tant than predictions of rain or cold. It is 
by no means fantastic to imagine that the 
weather bureau will one day include in 
its forecasts the warning that the next 
twenty-four hours will be buyer’s weather, 
to be followed by three days of fair and 
warmer seller’s weather. The Bureau 
could do worse.” 

But this will not be possible for a long 
time, probably, for forecasting weather is 
still in its infancy. When weather fore- 
casting is as old as astronomy prediction, 
then perhaps the weather bureau can be 
as accurate in its forecast of the coming 
weather as the astronomer is of the move- 
ments of the celestial bodies. In this fu- 
ture day, the advertising man will spend 
his appropriation on seller’s days and his 
activities will be guided to a large extent 
by the forecasts of the Weather Bureau. 


OLIVER A. OLSON 


Mr. Oliver A. Olson died Tuesday, 
December 18. He was president of Oliver 
A. Olson Company, a high-class neigh- 
borhood department store at Broadway 
and 79th Street, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Olson suffered a stroke from which he 
failed to recover. 

He was a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of the School of Retailing and was 
always active in the movement to profes- 
sionalize retailing. 








Advertising and Publicity Division 


Principles of Retail Publicity 


HE New York University course in 

“Training for Store Executives” was 
addressed in November by Benjamin H. 
Namm, president of The Namm Store, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Namm has been particu- 
larly interested in the 
publicity angle of store 
work, as evidenced by 
the fact that he wrote 
the book Advertising 
the Retail Store a few 
years ago. He pre- 
sented the following 
outline of the princi- 
ples of retail publicity 
and sales promotion, as 
he sees them: 


The Publicity Division 

A department store aims: 
to obtain profits, volume, and good will 

Publicity aims: 
to attract prospective customers and over- 
come sales resistance 

It must determine: 
who the customers are, what they want to 
buy, and what media will reach them best 

Organization demands: 
specialization, with publicity as a major 
division of the store’s activity 

This publicity division should have: 
equal importance with the other major ac- 
tivities of the store (merchandise, service, 
and control) 

It should be organized upon the principles 

of: 

specialization, 
balance 

Its guiding policies should be written down 


responsibility, check and 


HE advertising and public- 

ity man is always interested 
to know what the store owner 
thinks of his job. Mr. Namm, 
president of The Namm Store, 
has given unusual attention to 
this branch of store work and 
has recently presented a deca- 
logue of policies and principles 
to guide sales-promotion work. 


The Publicity Manager 
The publicity manager should possess the 
qualities of: 
character, judgment, and force 
He must start with planning: 
and deal with facts rather than opinions 
He should be: 


the pace setter of his 
store 
He must be coodpera- 
tive: 
team play versus “go- 
as-you-please” 
He must represent: 


the customer’s view- 
point at all times 


Codrdination of Publicity 
With merchandising: 
on standards of quality and price lines at 
a profit 

With service: 
on special promotions and esprit de corps 

With control: 
on budget and expense 


Various Media 
Newspapers: 
morning, evening, and Sunday 
Direct mail: 
institutional, announcements, direct selling 
Outdoor advertising: 
billboards, illuminated signs 
Shopping news 
Miscellaneous: 
radio, style shows, press notices 
Display: 
window, interior 
The ultimate media: 
word-of-mouth advertising 
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Advertising Copy 

Types of copy: 
formal, artistic, striking, sensational, in- 
stitutional 

Purposes of copy: 
to attract attention, arouse interest, create 
confidence, induce action 

Questionnaire for copy: 
why should I buy a garment, that particu- 
lar garment, from your particular store, at 
this particular time? 

Appeals of copy: 
to smartness, youth, and economy 

Known buying reasons: 
ratio of demand for fashion, price, assort- 
ment, quality, and service 


Comparisons 
Comparative advertising: 
prices, values 
Comparison department: 
merchandise, service 


Research 

Results of advertising: 
measuring returns, circulation check-up 

Investigation of advertising: 
new mediums, new methods of presenta- 
tion 

Market analyses: 
purchasing power, 
markets 


buying habits, new 


Sales-Promotion Decalogue 
1. Promotion starts with planning 
2. Promotion should reflect character of store 
3. Promote each month according to its vol- 
ume and profit possibilities 
4. Promote winning departments 
5. Do not promote ljosing departments, build 
them up from within 
6. Promote items and price lines according 
to their profit and volume possibilities 
7. Promotion plus good merchandising 
equals immediate sales plus good will 
8. Promotion minus good merchandising 
equals immediate sales minus good will 
9. Good merchandising minus promotion 
equals good will minus immediate sales 
(slow growth) 
10. Promotion ends with check and balance 
and notations for “next year” 


Outside Criticisms of Local Department-Store 
Advertising 


From a customer: 
That it is too stereotyped, overly descrip- 
tive, and often misleading 


From a banker: 
That it is too often the master, and not 
the servant of the store 


From an editor: 
That it lacks human interest, color, and 
romance 


From an advertising agency: 
That it is inferior to national advertising, 
lacks psychological appeal, that there 
should be less of selling the goods and 
more of selling the store 


In his talk, Major Namm stressed the 
importance of tie-up with other store divi- 
sions. The codperation with the service 
division is best evidenced in the case of a 
special promotion or store-wide sale in 
which a great deal of advertising is being 
done. 


The Customer's Viewpoint 


It was further pointed out that adver- 
tising, like merchandising, must be per- 
formed from the customer’s viewpoint and 
such questions as the following must be 
answered: Why should I buy a garment? 
Why should I buy that particular gar- 
ment? Why should I buy from your 
particular store? Why should I buy it 
now? If these questions are not answered 
to the satisfaction of a large number of 
customers with regard to any given ad- 
vertised item, the chances are that the sale 
will not be great as a result of that ad- 
vertisement. Advertising copy must .be 
seen, it must be read, and it must be be- 
lieved if the people are going to act upon 
it. 

In expressing buying reasons and in 
appealing to customers it is well to have 
facts on which to base the copy. For 
instance, in advertising dresses to women 
it is desirable to analyze why women buy 
dresses. An organization in the city re- 
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cently asked a large number of women 
this question. The investigation was done 
in the most thorough manner and the fol- 
lowing information was secured: Fashion 
was given by 28 per cent as the leading 
reason why women buy dresses. Price 
was given by 22 per cent, assortment was 
given as the reason why dresses were 
bought in this particular store by 22 per 
cent, quality was stated by 18 per cent 
and service by 9 per cent. The analysis 
was carried much further in other articles, 
but the point is that it is desirable to 
know in as detailed a manner as possible 
the actual buying motives underlying peo- 
ple’s purchasing. This is the basis of a 
successful appeal in advertising copy. 


A Check-Up on Advertising’s 


Effectiveness 


In every part of the store’s work, and 
wherever it is possible, some means should 
be instituted for checking up on the re- 
sults of each department’s efforts. This is 
necessary in the advertising and publicity 
departments. Wherever it is possible, de- 
vices should be used for measuring the re- 
sults of any given advertisement. One 
method is to keep a daily scrapbook show- 
ing the advertisement, the cost of that ad- 
vertisement, and the sales of the items 
for the two days following the advertise- 
ment. In the case of direct-mail adver- 
tising, five days is often used as the period 
of sales to check against the cost. Records 
of the weather are an important factor 
in this respect. 


FASHION DISPLAY CARDS 


With the éver-increasing importance of 
fashion to its present place as the domin- 
ant factor in the customer’s decision to 
buy, there comes the question of how dis- 
play cards are being adapted to the pro- 
motion of fashion goods. 








The best fashion display cards, whether 
window cards or those used on the selling 
floor, are in good taste and reflect the 
character of the store. They are general- 
ly uniform in style and color so as to give 
a unified appearance to the store’s displays. 
Yet the cards should always be planned 
to secure an individuality and originality 
that helps to set the store apart, without 
a sacrifice of correct design or legitimate 
lettering. The lettering should be simply 
done—preferably in one style, with few 
italics and capitals. The color of the 
card and the lettering should be pleasing 
as well as practical. Colors that harmon- 
ize with most goods and most displays 
and that do not readily soil are the best 
combination. Good ones are tan, grey, or 
buff with black letterings, or grey with 
silver letterings. 


Information on Display Cards 


Though many disagree as to the amount 
of information that should be shown on 
the display card, all agree that such in- 
formation should consist of newsy fashion 
statements. These statements should be 
definite—based on facts, for facts impress 
people. Generalities and mere claims 
should be avoided. “A Late Mode,” tells 
little, but “Brown Transparent Velvet, 
One of the Smartest Fashions” or “Musk- 
rat Coats Stress the Highlights of the 
Sports Mode” are good because they state 
actual fashion facts that go to make up 
that mode. Some feel that bombastic, 
“billboard” cards—such as “Just Re- 
ceived, Dresses $15” and “Extraordinary 
Values’’—are as much out of place in mod- 
ern merchandising as the salesperson’s 
greeting, “Something?’; but like that 
much discussed term, both are still used. 

Good sources for the information to be 
placed on fashion display cards are: (1) 
the outstanding fashion point or points of 
the merchandise; (2) uses to which the 
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goods can be put; (3) the materials; (4) 
the silhouette; (5) the colors; (6) the 
sizes; (7) the price; and (8) details such 
as the trimming, or extra processes given 
the product, which are not likely to be 
noticed. At the beginning of the season, 
display cards in the advertising of fashion 
goods should feature the news of that par- 
ticular fashion, playing up price more as 
the season advances, just as is done in the 
merchandising of fashion goods. 

The stylist or advertising manager in 
most stores approves the information con- 
tained on the fashion display card, though 
in many stores that responsibility rests 
with the display manager or the merchan- 
dise manager. Some one of the above, 
preferably the stylist, should be responsible 
for the truth of the statements on fashion 
display cards for they are just as impor- 
tant as fashion information given out 
through other advertising channels. 


Size of Cards 


While there should be uniformity in 
color of cards and style of lettering, such 
is not generally the case as to size. One- 
quarter sheets (11 x 14) are a good size 
for the windows, while the one-eighth and 
one-sixteenth size sheets (7 x 11 and 
5% x 7) are good sizes for display within 
the department. There seems to be a ten- 
dency at present to avoid the use of full- 
sized cards (44 x 56), as a part of the 
window display. Some stores use one 
size card for all their merchandise, but 
others contend that a card that is correct 
in size for a furniture display is rather 
out of proportion on a jewelry counter. 
It is certain, though, that the sizes of 
cards should be limited to as few as pos- 
sible, not only because it makes for a more 
pleasing appearance of the store, but it 
causes less confusion, and sometimes less 
cost. The three sizes mentioned will cover 
practically all the display card needs for 
most occasions. 


The Copy 


The copy on fashion display cards 
should be brief and yet complete; brief, 
because the card has but a moment to get 
its message over to the reader, and must 
give the facts in as concrete and concise 
manner as a slogan or newspaper headline ; 
complete because its purpose, above all 
things, is to get its message across to the 
customer and thus help to sell the mer- 
chandise. If two or three words will tell 
the story, no more need be used, but if it 
takes forty words to tell the story effec- 
tively, that many should be used. Para- 
graphing, placing the information on sev- 
eral cards, spacing, and other arrangement 
of the card will help get the message across 
to the customer. Many feel that ten or 
twelve words are all that the customer can 
retain at one time, but many window 
cards go far beyond that limit with very 
good success. 


Prices on Cards 


Whether price should be included or 
not is another controversial point among 
those in charge of the display cards. The 
trend, even among the high-priced shops, 
however, seems to be for the inclusion of 
price as an essential part of the display. 

Some merchants leave tags off in the 
hope that prospects will come into the 
store to ask the price of one or another 
item displayed. Various tests have been 
made to determine the pulling power of 
windows with the merchandise priced, and 
windows without the merchandise priced. 
In practically all instances, the results 
showed the desirability of “pricing” the 
merchandise in the window, for the 
length of time the customer spent at the 
display was greater, the number that came 
into the store larger, and the sales greater 
where the merchandise was priced. The 
above statement does not apply to “‘insti- 
tutional’ windows, but mainly to “sell- 
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ing” windows. In featuring price, it is 
generally best to state only one, rather 
than a price range. Ciphers should be 
omitted where the amount is even, as “$2” 
instead of “$2.00.” “Price ranges—$30- 
$45,” should be avoided. Price tags, both 
in the window and on the floor, should be 
placed near the merchandise. If articles 
of more than one price are shown, sepa- 
rate price cards should be used. 


COLOR AND DESIGN 


Retailers and manufacturers have sud- 
denly become athirst for principles of color 
and design, for ideas that can have their 
expression in the form and color of com- 
modities. For the army of designers and 
retail buyers who are finding themselves 
called upon to suggest color and design, 
the Romance of an Art Career, by Joseph 
Cummings Chase,! should be an inspira- 
tion. Commercial artists, window-display 
men, professional stylists, decorators, sales- 
men, all who are in a position to suggest 
or execute improvements in form of mer- 
chandise or method of publicity so as to 
gain favorable consumer acceptance, will 
be impressed by the romance that springs 
from creative effort. 

Mr. Chase is one of the country’s fore- 
most portrait painters and advertising art- 
ists. He has been consultant for the 
window display of James McCreery and 
Company, where he held the title of Dis- 
play Manager. He has kept close to the 
needs of business. His thorough compre- 
hension of the practical consideration of 
consumer acceptance that color the art 
efforts of manufacturers and retailers is 
illustrated by his statement that “a manu- 
facturing art problem can be intrusted 
only to a designer who has developed not 
only a love of the beautiful but an under- 


1J. C. Chase, The Romance of an Art Career, 
New York, J. H. Sears and Company, 1927. 


standing of the practical and a willingness 
to work intently to be of use.” 

He points out that “numberless articles 
for a million uses are being manufactured 
today in ugly shapes simply because they 
have always been made that way.” The 
need for improvement in design has re- 
sulted in “an opportunity on all sides for 
that boy or girl, properly educated, who 
can grasp the utility of a manufactured 
article, its processes of manufacture, and 
can add beauty of design to its form and 
its decoration without detracting from its 
usefulness.” 

The author makes a comparison be- 
tween the opportunities in the field of art: 
From the standpoint of a sure way to earn 
a living design comes first, then illustra- 
tion, advertising art, landscape painting, 
portrait painting —in the order listed. 
From the standpoint of the financial re- 
turn to the successful, however, the order 
is advertising art, portrait painting, illus- 
tration, design, landscape painting. From 
the standpoint of room and present need, 
design again comes first, then advertising 
art, illustration, and painting. This need 
for capable designers is being realized by 
the merchants and manufacturers of the 
country. The mere color and line expert 
will not qualify. As Mr. Chase says, “it 
is evident that the artist with the strong- 
est merchandise selling instinct can de- 
mand the highest price for his services.” 

In line with Mr. Chase’s discussion, it 
is interesting to note that retail-store buy- 
ers and stylists are more and more being 
called upon to do creative art work. Re- 
cently, in one of the best-known Fifth 
Avenue stores there was received from a 
manufacturer a check of $5000 represent- 
ing a percentage of all out-of-town sales 
on styles that were suggested by the buyer. 
Another buyer in the same store has been 
approached by another manufacturer who 
wishes to pay the buyer a salary to provide 
him with ideas, the buyer to remain with 
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the store. Manufacturers are more and 
more seeking the consumer’s viewpoint in 
their styling and are looking to the retail 
buyers for suggestions. While it is hardly 
wise policy to allow a buyer to receive a 
salary from:two sources, the solution will 
probably be for manufacturers to pay 
stores a percentage of out-of-town sales on 
styles suggested by the buyer, this amount 
being credited to the department’s profits, 
of which the buyer receives a percentage. 

While the Romance of an Art Career 
is intended as information for art students 
and the general public and is not addressed 
particularly to merchandisers of fashion 
goods, two of the eight chapters—“‘Why 
All This Confusion About Color,” and 
“What Is This Art Game,” are most per- 
tinent to their work. The latter deals to 
a considerable extent with design and the 
former gives in the brief space of eighteen 
pages the fundamentals of color. That 
great color authority, William Andrew 
Mackay, has given his whole-hearted ap- 
proval to the authenticity and complete- 
ness of the color principles herein pre- 
sented. Stylists and training department 
representatives who have been confused by 
the conflicting statements of so-called color 
authorities will here find something tan- 
gible and authentic. 


ADVERTISING AND THE 
CONSUMER 


An economic justification for advertis- 
ing is a problem that has been engaging 
the attention of marketing experts for the 
last few years. Such books as Chase and 
Schlink’s, Your Money’s Worth, Borso- 
di’s The Distribution Age, and Vaile’s 
Economics of Advertising, have questioned 
the social value of a large amount of ad- 
vertising and have pointed out specific in- 
stances where advertising has failed to 
benefit the consumer, at least to a degree 


commensurate with the cost. In answer, 
advertising men themselves, in articles and 
books, have been industriously justifying 
their calling. Goode and Powel’s What 
A bout Advertising? and Carpenter’s Dol- 
lars and Sense, while admitting advertis- 
ing wastes, have pointed out the justifica- 
tion for advertising. An earlier book, 
Moriarity’s Economics of Marketing and 
Advertising, gives perhaps the most care- 
ful analysis of the subject. 

Now, Paul T. Cherington, director of 
research, J. Walter Thompson and Com- 
pany, adds his evidence in advertising’s 
favor in his new book, The Consumer 
Looks at Advertising. As Dr. Cherington 
has stated before, he feels that the crucial 
test of advertising is this, “Is it designed 
to make the consumer a more competent 
buyer?” He feels that most national ad- 
vertising is doing just this. Dr. Chering- 
ton pokes fun at the proposition that con- 
sumers should buy goods on specification 
rather than brand. He rightly points out 
that the “value in use” of a commodity 
bears no definite relation to standards as 
determined by laboratory test. 

On the other hand, while it is true that 
the ordinary customer cannot test what 
he plans to purchase, except by actual use, 
and will find it impractical to obtain or 
draw up specifications to be filled by the 
vender, he need not be wholly dependent 
on national advertising to tell him what 
is a “good buy.” As the author himself 
admits, the advertisers are biased. Here 
is where the large retail institutions—the 
big department store or chain organization 
—have an opportunity to act as the cus- 
tomers’ experts in selecting the best from 
the great array of nationally advertised 
goods. This testing technique applies par- 
ticularly to staple and standard merchan- 
dise where the style factor is of minor 
importance. Again, the consumer himself, 


1 Paul T. Cherington, The Consumer Looks at Ad- 
vertising, New York, Harper and Brother, 1928. 
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can, through a coOperative association, do 
something on a small scale to get a truer 
story of what to buy than is obtainable 
from advertising alone. The Consumers’ 
Club in New York and various depart- 
ments of home economics are doing most 
interesting work along these lines. 

Dr. Cherington would have done well 
to mention the evidences of specification- 
buying that the above examples and the 
testing laboratories of stores provide. 
While the mass of consumers will con- 
tinue to depend on national advertising 
and the recommendation of friends for 
merchandise education, these retailer and 
consumer efforts will act as gadflies to 
sting national advertisers to a keener real- 
ization of their ethical responsibility. 


Does Advertising Confuse? 


The author further criticizes the view- 
point of those who feel that the consumer 
is confused by the medley of blatant, con- 
flicting claims of advertisers and accord- 
ingly buys blindly. As a matter of fact, 
as the book points out, the consumer is a 
better buyer today than ever before and 
exercises a free choice. Advertising has 
spread merchandise education much more 
rapidly than would have been possible if 
the oral testimony of satisfied users were 
depended upon alone. As for misrepre- 
sentation, if the consumer does not find 
satisfaction in use, he does not buy again 
and the unscrupulous manufacturer suf- 
fers. 

But there is another side to this question 
of depending upon the trial and error 
method to maintain standards. Many of 
us keep on repurchasing goods that are not 
wholly satisfactory. Either we fail to 


realize that we could get something just 
as good at a lower price or we think that 
such an item as a facial preparation has 
been of value simply because the advertis- 
ing made claims for it that we assume to 
be true. It may be justifiable for a doctor 
to feed bread pills to a neurotic patient, 
but for advertisers to create psychic value 
for practically useless beautifiers and so 
forth is not. 

Again, . few manufacturers are more 
interested in catching “‘suckers’’ once than 
in building a repeat business. Dr. Cher- 
ington seems to feel that the present sys- 
tem of not having one’s fingers burned 
more than once is quite satisfactory in 
maintaining high quality. The system 
works but is wasteful. The present tend- 
ency for consumer and retailer to test and 
specify is a valuable means to free the con- 
sumer from complete dependence on man- 
ufacturers’ statements. 

The Consumer Looks at Advertising, 
while perhaps more an advertiser’s than a 
consumer’s point of view, is a thoughtful 
book, bristling with numerical facts. In- 
creased wealth, increased apartment-house 
living, increased use of electrical appli- 
ances, of automobiles, and of ‘telephones 
have tended to enhance the utility of mer- 
chandise identified by its maker. The 
chapters on unadvertised banking, law, 
medicine and religion are especially sug- 
gestive. Here are fields where advertising 
is little used but where it might well be 
used to educate the public to the facts 
about the useful services these professions 
render—in much the same way as adver- 
tising has already educated the public to 
the improvements and attractions of sale- 
able physical commodities. 











Accounting and Control Drviston 


Federal Reserve Figures As Applied 


to Department Stores 


Davin M. FREUDENTHAL 


T THE present time, merchants are 
coming to realize that no one store 
does a perfect job in all phases of its busi- 
ness, and that each store has something to 
learn from others. As a result of this fact, 
we see more and more 
stores grouping them- 
selves together to form 
coéperative organiza- 
tions for the inter- 
change of information. 
And the newly formed 
store groups which 
have central financial 
ownership will un- 
doubtedly find that one of the large 
factors towards making for economies will 
be the statistical data they get from one 
another. This information acts as a spur 
to the individuals in the group and has 
a most beneficial result all around. 
However, in the codperative groups, 
great care has been taken that only non- 
competing stores be admitted to member- 
ship. While most store conditions are 
definitely comparable, regardless of geo- 
graphical location, there are sometimes 
circumstances which arise in one commu- 
nity which are not paralleled in other com- 
munities. For this reason the Federal Re- 
serve figures which are got out by districts, 
serve a great need in gauging the store 
merchandising results, one which can be 
had through no other agency. The Fed- 


D? you compare your mer- 
chandise figures with the 


Federal Reserve averages? In 
this article, a well-known con- 
troller discusses the advantages 
of providing merchandise man- 
agers with such comparisons. 


eral Reserve agents are in a respected posi- 
tion which enables competing stores to 
give them their figures with every assur- 
ance that these will be confidentially 
treated and that there is no likelihood of 
a competitor gaining 
information as to any 
individual store’s fig- 
ures. 


Merchandising 
Figures Compiled 


Every month the 
Federal Reserve Bank 
in the New York district compiles a set of 
averages showing the percentage of change 
in sales volume as compared with the cor- 
responding month of the previous year, 
and the percentage of change in the value 
of the stocks carried at the end of the 
month as compared to the end of the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
These figures are now prepared for seven 
groups of departments. Originally, an at- 
tempt was made in this district to include 
all the departments in the store and have 
the totals of the departments so included 
equal the store total figures. It was found, 
however, that there was such a large vari- 
ation in the departmental merchandise 
classifications in the stores that figures 
were not at all comparable—and that the 
averages which resulted from these figures 
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were misleading. A little over a year ago, 
a selected list of seventy-odd departments 
was chosen, which were of such a charac- 
ter as to be similar in all the stores. 

It is common practice in stores to send 
the merchandise managers the averages 
for the district as compared with the per 
cent of increase of his individual depart- 
ments, so that he can see, for example, if his 
handkerchief department has increased at 
the rate of 10 per cent and the district has 
increased 20 per cent in a given month, 
that he is behind the general trend in his 
locality. At the same time he is able to 
compare his stock condition in a general 
way with the district’s stock condition, 
and has a very fair means of knowing how 
his departments are going, as compared 
with the district. 


Other Figures Prepared 


So much for the merchandising figures 
which are of great value. There are also 
credit figures prepared by the Federal Re- 
serve agent showing the outstandings at 
the beginning and end of the month, credit 
volume and collections. These figures, like 
the merchandise figures, are averages for 
the district—no figures other than per- 
centages being given. 

Some of the districts, notably the Cleve- 
land and the Boston districts, have agreed 
to exchange information along the lines 
outlined above, in much greater detail 
than we do here in New York. An all 
inclusive list of departmental figures is 
sent in each month. 


Limitations of Compilations 


There are certain factors which miti- 
gate against the figures in this district be- 
ing entirely satisfactory. Some of the 
stores do not contribute towards the ex- 
change at all. Others contribute their to- 
tal store figures but do not give the de- 
partmental figures. In order to make the 
figures really useful these should represent 


a true cross-section of the district’s busi- 
ness. As it now stands, if one store does 
a large volume ir one particular depart- 
ment, this increase can overshadow the to- 
tal of the other stores contributing to the 
exchange, thereby giving a misleading av- 
erage. As a matter of fact, one of the 
criticisms that can be applied to the figures 
as they now stand is that the figures are 
not weighted; they are merely simple 
arithmetic averages, subject to the in- 
dividual circumstances of the stores. 

Another and less valid criticism of the 
figures is that different stores cover a va- 
ried length of time in their month. Some 
stores are on a standard fiscal-month basis, 
which arbitrarily includes in the month 
reported four or five weeks. Other stores’ 
figures are based on the calendar month. 
In the case of these latter stores, it is quite 
likely that there will be an unequal num- 
ber of working days in the month reported 
this year and the corresponding month of 
the previous year. This in itself works for 
a variation in sales which is very mislead- 
ing. Until we have calendar reform, or 
have all the stores in the district agree to 
a set accounting period for each month, 
it will be impossible to overcome this lat- 
ter objection. 


A NATION-WIDE 
DEPARTMENT-STORE CHAIN 


In December, the Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., announced that twenty-two 
firms, operating twenty-seven units that 
are to form the nucleus of what will prob- 
ably be the largest department-store group 
in the world. The stores already acquired, 
largely through exchange of stock, had a 
combined sales volume last year of about 
$108,000,000, with an estimated net profit 
of about 5.6 per cent. Among the depart- 
ment-store groups, the organization is ex- 
ceeded in volume only by Gimbel Brothers 
and the J. C. Penney Company. Among 
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the convenience chains probably only the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
the American Stores Company, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, and the S. S. 
Kresge Company are larger. Since the 
new merger represents only a start, a bil- 
lion-dollar retail system within five years 
is forecast by some experts. 


Stores in Chain 


It had previously been announced that 
the merger would probably be limited to 
stores under five million. Accordingly, it 
was a surprise to find in the group a num- 
ber of much larger stores—Jordan, Marsh 
Company of Boston, L. §. Donaldson of 
Minneapolis, Golden Rule of St. Paul, 
and Bon Marche of Seattie. The other 
stores in the group are: 


C. F. Hovey Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Rollman and Sons Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Herpolsheimer Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Titche, Goettinger Company, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas 

O’Neill and Company, Incorporated, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Quackenbush Company, Paterson, N. J. 

The A. Polsky Company, Akron, Ohio 

The Morehouse-Martens Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

The James Black Dry Goods Company, 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Rudge and Guenzel Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The Meyer’s Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

The L. H. Field Company, Jackson, Mich. 

F. N. Joslin Company, Malden, Mass. 

The Muller Company, Limited, Lake 
Charles, La. 

A. E. Troutman Company, Greensburg, 
Pa. 

Louis Samler, Incorporated, Lebanon, Pa. 

The Welber Company, Columbus, Ohio 

Wright - Metzler Company, Connellsville, 
Pa. 


It is estimated that Jordan Marsh and 
Hovey (owned by Jordan Marsh) do a 
combined business of forty-five millions or 


well over one third of the total volume of 
the chain. All the stores cater to the great 
middle-class of trade. 

Negotiations are under way with other 
stores as yet unannounced. It is expected 
that eventually the average store in the 
group will have a sales volume of about 
five million. Lew Hahn, the president of 
the company, was formerly managing di- 
rector of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. He left the association last 
summer to devote all his attention to the 
sew project. The chairman of the board 
oi «irectors is George W. Mitton, presi- 
dent or Jordan, Marsh Company. Prince 
and Whitely and Lehman Brothers are 
the investment bankers behind the merger. 

While Mr. Hahn feels that many inde- 
pendent stores have an assured future and 
will be able to compete with chains on 
equal grounds, he and his associates are 
convinced that many stores can realize 
greater economies through centralized 
management. Consolidation gives all the 
stores in the group the sure aid of research 
and expert supervision and makes central 
buying possible on a large scale. Mr. 
Hahn pointed out that the purchasing 
power of the largest single department 
store is small when broken up among indi- 
vidual departments, so that large stores as 
well as small can benefit from consolidated 
buying activity. 

The New York headquarters are lo- 
cated at 11 West 42d Street, convenient to 
the store buyers who largely come to the 
city via the Grand Central. 

The stores will continue to be operated 
under their previous names, so there will 
be no marked change in the store’s rela- 
tions with their customers. 


Basic Principles of Management 


Mr. Hahn has laid down five basic prin- 
ciples to guide the chain: 

First, conserve what we have in organ- 
ization and in personnel. 
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Second, study our plan. 

Third, plan improvements. 

Fourth, bring along the personnel and 
develop it. 

Fifth, give the stores the management 
that will help and not hinder them. 


Financial Condition 

The authorized capitalization of the 
company is $60,000,000 of $100 par pre- 
ferred and 5,000,000 shares of no par 
value common. There will be presently 
outstanding $23,000,000 of 61% per cent 
convertible preferred stock and 1,284,000 
shares of common. The common stock was 
offered at $38 a share, and on profit esti- 
mates earned at the rate of $3.61 a share. 
It was thus offered at about 11 times 
earnings, a conservative ratio in the cur- 
rent market. The 614 per cent preferred 
was offered at 103 and earned about 
$26.50 a share or 4.1 times dividend re- 
quirements. The net tangible assets of the 
concern are over thirty-seven million and 
the total inventories about twenty million 
indicating a capital turnover of over five 
times and a stock turn of well over three 
times. The current ratio is over 4.2 to 1. 

The launching of the Hahn chain and 
the recent decision of the J. C. Penney 
Company to open 500 new stores in 1929 
are the two outstanding developments in 
the chain-store field. The J. C. Penney 
Company anticipates a sales volume of 
over two hundred fifty million this year 
as compared with almost one hundred 
eighty million in 1928. 


RETAIL TRADE STATISTICS 


Retail Trade in 1928 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
merchandising at Columbia University, 
estimates the volume of retail trade for 


1928 at approximately $41,000,000,000, 


an increase of $1,000,000,000 over 1927. 
This estimate was made in December be- 
fore the “Advertising and Selling’’ class 
of the Advertising Club in New York. 
His approximation of the distribution of 
retail trade for 1928 compares as follows 
with estimates for the years indicated: 





1928 1927 1923 
Department stores........ 16.0% 16.0% 15.4% 
Chain stores ................ 15.0 12.0 7.8 
Mail-order houses........ 3.5 3.8 4.2 
Commissary stores....... 2.0 2.5 2.8 
House-to-house selling 2.0 1.2 2.5 
Consumer cooperative 25 “4 s 
Independent stores....... 61.25 64.5 67.3 

100% 100% 100% 


*Estimates for these years not on hand. 


Department stores are just about hold- 
ing their own with the general increase 
in population and trade. Chain-store vol- 
ume has about doubled in five years. The 
total mail-order business has probably de- 
clined somewhat during the past year, even 
though the leaders are showing substan- 
tial increases, partly because of their re- 
tail-store outlets. 

While chain stores have made their 
gains largely at the expense of the inde- 
pendents, they are not likely to show as 
big an increase in the next five years. 
They have weeded out a lot of inefficient 
independents and are now facing strenu- 
ous competition from independents that 
are able to give the consumer an indi- 
vidual service that most of the chains do 
not and cannot give. 


How Many Customers Does 
a Store Need? 


In the October issue of the Wisconsin 
Retail Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, there appears a table indicating the 
number of customers necessary to do a 
$50,000 business in various lines. The fig- 
ures have been computed from the census 
of retail trade in eleven cities, made by the 
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United States Bureau of Census in co- 
Operation with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Community Population 


Needed to Do 
Type of Store a $50,000 Business* 
Department stores ........ 550 
Grocery stores ............... 695 
Furniture stores ............ 1,650 
Meat markets ................. 1,990 
Drug Stores ..........cccc0 2,180 


Men’s clothing stores.... 2,220 
Women’s apparel shops 2,360 


Shoe stores ...........ccc0cc0000 3,710 
Hardware stores ............ 4,150 
Variety stores ................ 5,960 
Jewelry stores 0... 5,970 


*The average volume per store in the 11 
cities in 1926 was $44,972. 


It is evident that these figures indicate 
the approximate distribution of consumer 
expenditures, about ten times as much be- 
ing spent in department stores as in jewelry 
stores. Men’s clothing stores get slightly 
more trade per customer than women’s ap- 
parel stores. Of course, this is no proof 
that men spend more for clothing, since 
department stores probably get a larger 
share of the women’s apparel business than 
they do of the men’s clothing business. 

The Bulletin points out that “these are 
only average figures, which do not single 
out particular stores, localities, racial 
groups, or customers. Moreover the fig- 
ures are confined to cities ranging in popu- 
lation from 25,600 to 3,047,600. Conse- 
quently they ignore country towns and the 
farming community. They also give no 
information as to the proportion of tran- 
sient and country trade in the total sales. 
Despite these shortcomings, the figures are 
useful in bringing out this basic point: a 
retailer can build up a substantial volume 
of business by concentrating on a limited 
number of customers.” 


THE COST OF RETAIL CREDIT 


Professor C. L. Jamison, of the School 
of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, 
has made an analysis of the cost of retail 
credit in the November number of the 
Wisconsin Retail Bulletin. For his data, 
he draws largely on the averages from 177 
stores as reported by Carl F. Schmalz, of 
the University of Michigan, in his study, 
“Operating Statistics for the Credit and 
Accounts Receivable Departments of Re- 
tail Stores, 1927.” 


For every $10 credit sales, Professor 
Jamison submits the following summary: 


Handling returned goods...............00++ Uncertain 
Credit investigation ...........cccccsseeseeees 12 cents 
Accounts receivable office.............c0008 6 cents 


Interest on additional capital (with 
average outstanding of 30 days) 5 cents 
LO OF BRD GOB coicsccocscccecsicvessescocsinsones 5 cents 


“In other words,” he concludes, “credit 
sales in a retail store cost at least three 
per cent more to administer than cash 
sales. This estimate may be regarded as 
a minimum in the most efficiently man- 
aged stores.” He goes on to point out that 
where credit terms are longer, interest on 
capital and bad debts will both be in- 


creased. 


The above conclusions perhaps fail to 
make sufficient allowance for the added 
cost of handling a 100 per cent cash busi- 
ness. If the average store does a 50 per 
cent cash and a 50 per cent credit business, 
the cost of credit may be over 1.5 per cent 
of total sales but were the 50 per cent 
credit business to be transferred to a cash 
business, the cost of handling cash and 
C.O.D. collections would certainly be in- 
creased. It would seem more conservative 
to say that a charge sale costs probably 
2 per cent more than a cash sale and that 
a store with a 50-50 business could prob- 
ably decrease expenses 1 per cent by carry- 
ing on a cash business (assuming no loss 
in sale volume). 
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Dress Regulations in New York 
Metropolitan Stores 


ERIODICALLY, salespeople express 


dissatisfaction with strict dress regu- 


GERTRUDE H. Sykes 


lations and the question arises as to 


whether more freedom should be given. 
Stores want to know just what other i 


stores are doing, how 
strictly regulations are 
enforced, and how ex- 
tensive the regulations 
are. With questions of 
this type in mind, 
twenty-two stores of 
the New York Metro- 
politan area were 
visited and the follow- 


ITH the present interest 

of stores in style and 
color, it is matural that em- 
ployees should chafe against 
strict and somber dress regula- 
tions. This study digests the 
dress regulations of the New 
York department and specialty 
stores and makes definite recom- 


12. Is any special incentive given to induce 
people to conform? 


Information Gathered 


The general statement of dress regula- 


tions for women showed 
a great majority of stores 
limiting colors to dark 
blue and black. In every 
instance, where there 
were dress regulations, 
blue was one of the 
colors. In four stores 
trimmings were limited 
to white, écru, and flesh. 
Other stores generalized, 
saying that the trimmings 





ing questions asked: 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


mendations. 


What regulations do you have for wo- 
men’s dresses? 

Do you change your regulations in sum- 
mer? 

Is the style as well as the color of dresses 
regulated ? 


. Are sweaters furnished employees work- 


ing in draughts? 


. Is jewelry allowed? 
. Are hosiery and shoes regulated? 
. What dress regulations do you have for 


men? 

Do you expect nonselling employees to 
conform to your dress regulations? 

Do you expect buyers to conform? 

Do you expect training department mem- 
bers to conform? 

Who checks up on employees who do not 
conform? 


should be moderate or 

inconspicuous. All stores 
take for granted that long sleeves must be 
worn. Three stores oppose the wearing of 
suits. One store states that black must be 
worn and prefers black satin: 


Colors allowed: 


Dark blue and black only............ 19 
Blue, green, and brown.............. 1 
Blue, black, and brown................ 1 
No regulations ....0.........:cccceesesesesees 1 


2. Most stores are more lenient in summer. 
Solid colors are preferred because of the 
great difficulty of controlling what is 
similar to suggested patterns. Some stores, 
which allowed prints last summer, ques- 
tion the advisability of doing so again. 
One store, allowing prints, puts samples 
in the department and the section mana- 
ger decides whether or not the contem- 
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plated purchase conforms. One other 
store states that conservative prints with 
gray or tan foundation may be worn. 

Four stores do not change regulations 
in summer. Of these, one does not have 
any dress regulations. Three adhere to 
their general statement, two very strictly, 
one not so strictly. 


Summer regulations of 18 stores allow 
the following: 


NINE >< Mesichieia cauncesdeav eastaeieasiaomenevensbuutieingell 11 
MI dcicspsshtentaiesskectsacecacectiopueieisniien 7 
White blouse and dark skirt...... 7 
SUI § a. cacy ctu cccucsucccensatccubesuaciscusdoveices 3 
RIN RRa25-5.< Ocasas asusstgntocusicbuecacdsesaucuep 2 
Blue (soft shade).............cc. cee 1 
Green (soft shade)... 1 


3. Four stores attempt to control the style as 
well as the color of dresses. This is done 
by requiring the approval of the floor 
superintendent or his representative, by 
selecting special dresses and promoting 
their sale, or by means of fashion shows 
that indicate what is appropriate for 
business. Most stores feel that no attempt 
should be made to limit selections to cer- 
tain style numbers. No store has special 
regulations for the apparel department 
but perhaps more interest is shown by 
buyers to have this group smartly busi- 
nesslike. 

4. Seven stores furnish sweaters for em- 
ployees working in draughts. In each 
case the sweaters furnished are blue, 
black or brown. In those stores which do 
not furnish sweaters, employees are ex- 
pected to select dark sweaters which con- 
form to dress regulations. Six stores dis- 
courage the use of sweaters. 

5. Twenty stores do not regulate the jewelry 
and flowers worn other than to state that 
they must be appropriate and inconspi- 
cuous. The two stores which have regu- 
lations state that white or crystal jewelry 
be worn. 

6. No store specifies the color of hose which 
must be worn. Eight stores regulate 
shoes. All of these state that black or 
brown must be worn. Tworequire in ad- 
dition that shoes must not be of sport or 
fancy type. One allows white shoes in 
summer. 

7. In general, dress regulations for men do 
not seem to be as definite as for women. 
Men are expected never to remove their 


coats. When vests are not worn, coats 
must be buttoned. The most comprehen- 
sive statement for men states—‘“suits, tie, 
socks must be dark and conservative. 
Collars may be soft but must be white. 
Shoes must be black. Waistcoats need 
not be worn in summer but coats must be 
buttoned. In men’s departments colored 
shirts are allowed.” 


Stores having regulations ............. 12 
Suits 

I setts tov rncttesbteasecibecttittieannies 9 

I Giiacevscnineiecreeciiissitdtiatcmin, 1 

SOE CII giisedeiiscesiacécindnssonissthinenesents 1 

Dark blue or Drown .........0..ccccsscececeee 1 
Shoes 

PO I ciscntcsccsesstonmnsensacunieneienutan 1 

SP IND cicsevncvemizsvetiniatinnnenintas 11 
Collars 

PRG OO CD icn ccsstisictesttttnnicssevtniisinin 3 

NO regulations .............cscscssssesesesereees 9 


8. Only two stores expect the nonselling 
group of employees to conform to dress 
regulations. The others state that it is 
necessary only when this group spends 
considerable time on the floor. 

9. Two stores require buyers to conform to 
dress regulations. Of the twenty which 
do not require it, three state that buyers 
voluntarily conform, realizing that they 
cannot expect their salespeople to be as 
careful as they would like to have them 
be unless they do. Of those who feel it 
is not necessary for buyers to conform, 
the reason given is that buyers are not 
in the department much of the time and 
it makes little difference. 

10. Eight stores require the training depart- 
ment to conform to dress regulations. In 
the other fourteen stores, almost everyone 
conforms voluntarily, realizing that it is 
impossible to teach dress regulations ef- 
fectively unless one does conform. Sev- 
eral stores allow a greater variety of 
subdued colors for this group but expect 
inconspicuous, businesslike attire. 

11. The section manager in every store is 
responsible for checking up on dress 
regulations. Continued lack of observance 
of dress regulation is handled by various 
departments as follows: 


Store superintendent or some- 
one in the general manage- 
ment (with training depart- 
Ment cOoperation) ...............0 8 
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Training department ................. 7 
Employment .........scesescesseseseseeseses 5 
UD sch eisviietseaseeseicbescbseieciersossense 1 


In three stores, employees spoken to 
several times are sent home for a change 
of costume. 

In one store, all new employees report 
to the employment department before go- 
ing to the first class in order to have 
their appearance approved. If they are 
not dressed appropriately, they are sent 
home and cannot return until the day of 
the next class. 


12. Nine stores give 20% discount on wear- 
ing apparel. Section managers approve 
the style and color of the dress when 
signing for discount. 


A Suggested Standard 


For stores wishing to adopt conserva- 
tive dress regulations and still grant some 
freedom of expression, the following sum- 
mary is suggested: 


Women: To include all selling and those 
nonselling groups working in view of 
customers. 


Color— 
Winter—Dark blue, black, dark brown. 
Summer—Gray and tan in solid colors 
in addition to regular colors. 
Trimmings \Inconspicuous and 
Accessories { businesslike 


Men: Suits, ties, and socks which are dark 
and conservative. Collars semi-stiff or 
stiff. 


Discount 20% on dresses, shoes, and men’s 
suits which are worn in the store. 


Fashion Shows for employees to show that it 
is possible to dress attractively and in a 
businesslike manner. 


The following stores contributed the in- 
formation for this report: 


Abraham and Straus, Incorporated, B. Alt- 
man and Company, Arnold Constable and 
Company, L. Bamberger and Company, Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers, Gimbel Brothers, Hahne and 
Company, James A. Hearn and Son, Kresge 


Department Store, Frederick Loeser and Com- 
pany, Lord and Taylor, James McCreery and 
Company, James McCutcheon and Company, 
R. H. Macy and Company, Incorporated; The 
Namm Store, Oliver A. Olson Company, Op- 
penheim Collins and Company, Saks Herald 
Square, Saks Fifth Avenue, Franklin Simon 
and Company, Stern Brothers, John Wana- 
maker. 


PERSONNEL WORK IN 
OHIO STORES 


Those seeking the facts as to just what 
department stores are doing along the 
lines of personnel work will be interested 
in the bulletin put out by the Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State University. 
It is called Administration of Personnel 
Functions in Ohio Department Stores, by 
B. F. Timmons. 

The report is based on a questionnaire 
answered by twenty-two Ohio department 
stores who together employ about 45 per 
cent of all retail employees in the State. 
The study includes a numerical analysis 
of the personnel functions performed, the 
organization of the work, the selection of 
employees and of training department 
workers, and the training programs in the 
different stores. 

Some of the more interesting findings 
are as follows: 

1. Or an average the number of workers 

per one thousand store employees are: 
cafeteria employees 16.0 
employment office workers 2.7 
training people 2.1 
hospital staff 1.2 
The ratio of the number of such em- 
ployees tended to decrease with the size 
of the store. 

2. The labor turnover averaged 77.6 per 
cent a year (terminations divided by the 
average number on payroll). The aver- 
age labor turnover of the four stores 
with the greatest number cf personnel 
functions was only 53.2, while the aver- 
age of the four stores with the least 
number was 84.1. Here is a tangible 
indication that personnel work pays. 
































EDITORIAL 


3. Out of 15 stores with training depart- 
ments— 


13 taught both salesmanship and system 

5 gave courses in merchandise infor- 
mation 

3 gave courses in textiles 

2 gave courses in style 

There is a tendency to increase mer- 
chandise and style courses. 
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For nonselling training— 
6 gave courses for inspector-wrappers 
6 for elevator operators, and 
6 for junior executives. 

Most classes meet from 9.00-10.00 a. m. 


4. Most stores regard the informal and de- 
centralized methods of store training as 
equal or superior in value to the more 
formal classroom methods. 


Editorial 


Four Years 


With the present issue, the JoURNAL 
OF RETAILING completes its fourth year. 
The Journat has had constantly for its 
purpose the dignifying of the trade of re- 
tailing so as to make it worthy of the 
name profession. The JOURNAL was 
conceived and launched by the Eta Mu 
Pi fraternity, an organization dedicated to 
the promotion of scientific and ethical 
practice in retailing. 

The four years of the JouRNAL’s life 
have been marked by great advances in 
the application of scientific technique. 
Facts are being collected and analyzed 
more assiduously than ever before. The 
growth of unit merchandising systems and 
the introduction of personnel audits and 
salary reviews evidence that science is hard 
at work providing the facts for intelligent 
management. 

In the field of ethics, tangible accom- 
plishment is less easy to measure. Im- 
provement in social conduct can hardly 
be expected to take place as rapidly as 
material progress. However, marketing 
experts are almost unanimous in saying 
that relations between buyers and sellers 
are fairer today than ever before. 

Better Business Bureaus have done good 
work in promoting truth in advertis- 
ing and stamping out shady publicity 


of Progress 


schemes. Certainly, working conditions in 
stores have been improved and _ hours 
shortened in many instances, and now 
workers are given a chance to get ahead 
faster than formerly. The old idea that 
one must sell for years before he is ready 
to be a head of stock and that one cannot 
be ready for a buyer’s position until after 
some ten years of retail service has largely 
been overcome. Worth is being more care- 
fully measured and rewarded than before. 

One of the most marked changes.is the 
new willingness to exchange information. 
Ten years ago, most stores regarded their 
businesses as collections of trade secrets. 
Now information that was once regarded 
as of a highly confidential nature is freely 
exchanged with benefit to everyone con- 
cerned. 

This spirit of service is evidenced not 
only in relations with other concerns but 
more especially with customers. The 
interest in merchandise testing, for in- 
stance, indicates a desire to give the con- 
sumer a complete service—a real aid in 
wise merchandise selection. As Mr. W. 
T. Grant, chairman of the Board of the 
W. T. Grant Company, recently put it, 
store executives are gradually learning 
that “we must give before we get. A few 
years back we prattled glibly about serv- 
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ice—‘he profits most who serves best’ and 
a lot of other cute sayings, but we did not 
fully understand the law itself that is back 
of it all. I think we are coming to such 
an understanding, slowly it may be, but 
surely. When these slogans were first 
uttered they were just a lot of words, but 
ideas have to be dressed in words before 
they are put into practice, and today we 
aren’t talking so much about service, but 
we are practicing it more and more.” 
The JourNAL oF RETAILING trusts 
that in small measure it has helped bring 
these things to pass. It will continue to 
present to its readers thoughtful articles 
of lasting significance and also digests of 
the current events and research studies 
that are milestones in the scientific and 


ethical advance. 
J. W. W. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING 


Day Division 

Experience is given in New York’s, Newark’s, and Brooklyn’ s langue 
department stores. Store service is linked with classroom instruction. 

Degree of Master of Science in Retailing is granted upon the com- 
pletion of one year of graduate work. 

Candidates may enter the Spring Term which opens February 4. 
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B-Undergraduate courses are given and these cover different phases 
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Write 
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